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“The  curious  marriage  of  past,  present,  and  perhaps  future  knowledge 
which  Prof.  A.  F.  Cameron,  a professor  of  English  at  University  College, 
is  orchestrating  ...  is  being  observed  avidly  by  academics  the  world 
over,”  according  to  a story  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  “and  yet  the 
project  is  almost  unknown  on  this  University  campus.”  Read  “The 
Computer  and  the  Old  English  dictionary”  on  page  7. 


President  parleys  with  Erindale  audience 


by  Sheila  Robinson  Fallis 

Nearly  700  students,  faculty 
and  staff  members  from  Erindale 
were  at  the  Meeting  Place  last 
Thursday  morning  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Evans  give  another  in  the 
series  of  addresses  he  has  been 
delivering  to  the  various  divisions 


and  faculties  on  the  dismal  state 
of  this  University’s  finances. 

On  the  platform  with  President 
Evans  were  Vice-Presidents  Don- 
ald Chant  and  G.E.  Connell,  Vice- 
Provost  Milton  Israel,  and  Erin- 
dale’s  Principal  E.A.  Robinson. 
However,  it  quickly  became  ap- 


Fortunately  for  Dr.  John  Evans,  his  job  occasionally  entails  an 
assignment  more  frolicsome  than  onerous  — as  when,  while  helping  to 
judge  this  year’s  Homecoming  parade  floats,  he>  hefted  a jug  of  cider 
with  all  the  nonchalant  ease  of  a backwoods  moonshine  maker. 
However,  as  the  accompanying  story  suggests,  explaining  the  budget 
crunch  and  its  implications  to  the  various  faculties,  divisions  and 
colleges  can  make  for  a somewhat  less  pleasant  presidential  chore. 


athletic  facilities,  and  the  need  for 
more  student  residences. 

The  most  surprising  aspect  of 
the  question  period  was  the  small 
number  of  questions;  and  there 
was  not  a single  comment  from 
the  undergraduate  body. 

Many  of  the  questions  betrayed 
a feeling  that  Erindale  has  not 
been  fairly  treated  by  the  rest  of 
the  University.  As  one  questioner 
put  it:  “There  are  many  among  us 
at  Erindale  who  feel  we  have  been 
underprivileged.”  He  accused  the 
University  of  using  Erindale  to 
subsidize  other  divisions.  This 
comment  brought  a smattering  of 
applause  from  the  large  audience. 

The  President  replied  that  all 
divisions  in  the  University  feel 
they  are  subsidizing  the  rest.  “If 
you  think  you  are  being  short- 


changed on  physical  facilities, 
come  to  St.  George  and  look  at 
the  Fine  Art  Department  or  the 
Mining  Building,”  he  told  the  aud- 
ience. | 

In  reply  to  a complaint  that 
Scarborough,  has  excellent  athletic 
facilities,  while  Erindale’s  are  very 
limited,  Dr.  Evans  said  he  thought 
Scarborough  would  like  to  give  up 
its  athletic  building  and  build  a 
libraiy. 

The  audience  was  obviously 
concerned  about  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  balancing  the  University’s 
budget.  With  his  usual  precision, 
Dr.  Evans  encapsulated  the  prob- 
lem so  that  no  one  listening  could 
fail  to  understand  either  the  pres- 
sures working  on  the  University  or 
his  own  intention  to  see  the  prob- 
lem tackled  in  an  orderly  and  well 
planned  way. 


Admissions  letters  demonstrate 
increasing  enrolment  pressure 


parent,  that  as  far  as  the  popula- 
tion of  Erindale  is  concerned, 
President  Evans  is  the  man  hold- 
ing the  purse  strings.  He  was  the 
only  dignitary  on  the  platform  to 
address  the  meeting.  During  the 
question  period,  none  of  the 
others  was  asked  to  respond. 

What  Dr.  Evans  had  to  tell  the 
audience  at  Erindale  was  exactly 
. what  he  has  been  telling  the  rest 
of  the  University,  the  alumni,  the 
government  and  anyone  among 
the  general  public  who  will  listen. 
The  University  needs  more 
money.  Government’  grants  have 
not  kept  pace  with  inflation;  they 
are  unlikely  to  increase  substan- 
tially next  year  or  for  the  next 
several  years.  The  University  must 
cut  its  budget  by  5 percent  or 
almost  $8  million  next  year  just 
to  hold  its  own. 

Once  again  Dr.  Evans  stressed 
the  need  to  make  the  government 
aware  how  desperate  the  situation 
is.  “The  Ontario  government 
thinks  the  universities  are  still 
fat,”  he  said.  “Our  position  must 
be  to  document  academic  damage 
to  faculty  and  students.” 

At  the  same  time  he  confirmed 
the  necessity  of  adapting  to  strait- 
ened financial  conditions.  “We 
could  compound  the  damage  if  we 
don’t  plan  in  advance  for  the 
problems  which  may  well  face  us 
in  1 976-77.”  He  cited  the  recently 
imposed  hiring  freeze  as  one  ex- 
ample of  a policy  put  into  effect 
this  year  in  order  to  prepare  for 
next  year.  By  not  hiring  new  staff 
now,  the  University  will  be  saved 
the  problem  of  laying  off  staff 
next  year  if  the  worst  fiscal  pre- 
dictions also  prove  accurate. 

The  President  outlined  the  ap- 
proach he  and  his  staff  are  taking 
to  next  year’s  budget,  an  ap- 
proach which  entails  three  consi- 
derations: feasibility,  equity,  and 
the  choice  of  either  continuing 
compression  or  selective  cutting. 
The  President  continued:  “The 
selective  excision  approach  is  pop- 
ular with  everyone  except  those 
who  stand  to  be  excised.” 


Uninspired  and  at  times  even 
petulant  questions  from  the  audi- 
ence followed  the  main  address. 
Instead  of  asking  about  the  bud- 
get process,  the  selection  of  prior- 
ities or  about  how  more  money 
might  be  solicited  from  the  gov- 
ernment, most  questioners  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  free 
transportation,  the  lack  of  proper 


In  a report  supplying  statistical 
evidence  of  increasing  enrolment 
pressure,  the  Office  of  Admissions 
discloses  that  20,267  letters  of 
admission  to  undergraduate  de- 
gree and  diploma  courses  were 
issued  as  of  Oct.  14.  The  record 
figure  includes  14,716  full-time 
first  year  students  and  compares 
to  a total  of  19,657  letters  of 
admission  for  the  similar  period  in 
1974. 

Moreover,  in  many  faculties  the 
number  of  students  who  actually 
registered  exceeds  the  projections, 
due  to  an  unexpected  decline  in 


the  number  of  “no  shows”  — 
those  applicants  who  are  accepted 
but  decide  to  pursue  other  plans 
and  do  not  enrol. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  5,849  applicants  ac- 
cepted an  offer  of  admission  to 
first  year.  The  actual  enrolment  as 
of  Oct.  1 was  4,719,  plus  an 
estimated  1,250  at  Scarborough 
College.  The  Office  of  Admissions 
had  earlier  projected  an  enrolment 
of  not  more  than  5,400  as  of  Dec. 
1. 

The  report  confirms  the  ac- 
count presented  by  President 


Evans -at  the  September  meeting 
of  Governing  Council,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Scarborough  and  Erin- 
dale Colleges  are  filled  to  capa- 
city, with  the  result  that  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  compelled  to  reject 
many  fqlly  qualified  applicants 
“without  any  kind  of  admission 
offer  made  to  them.” 

The  report  states  that  the  num- 
ber of  “first  choice”  applicants  to 
the  University,  “which  is  a good 
indicator  of  the  true  demand  for 
the  available  places”,  continues  to 
increase. 
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Landed  immigrants  and  university  admissions 


The  following  statement  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Ont- 
ario Universities  on  September  12, 
1975,  and  is  recommended  to 
member  universities  as  a basis  for 
admissions  policies. 

1)  Universities  serve  provincial, 
national  and  international  in- 
terests, However,  since  Ontario 
universities  are  supported  prim- 
arily through  taxation,  both  prov- 
incial and  federal,  their  first  res- 
ponsibility is  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  Canada. 

2)  Since  persons  granted  landed 
immigrant  status  are  permanent 
residents  of  Canada  and  pay  prov- 
incial and  federal,  taxes,  they 
should  be  considered  as  Canadians 
for  the  purpose  of  admission  to 
Ontario  universities. 

3)  Universities  need  the  enrich- 


ment of  other  cultures.  It  is  im- 
portant therefore  that  other 
countries  be  generously  repre- 
sented on  the  student  body  of 
Ontario  universities.  Such  repre- 
sentation serves  both  academic 
and  cultural  interests  of  Ontario 
and  Canada.  In  addition,  Ontario 
universities  have  a duty  to  share  in 
the  customary  exchange  of  stu- 
dents from  other  countries,  both 
advanced  and  developing. 

4)  In  areas  of  limited  enrolment, 
to  recognize  the  above  principles, 
the  universities  should  consider 
giving  preference  to  qualified 
Canadian  students  (both  citizens 
and  landed  immigrants)  while  set- 
ting aside  a sufficient  number  of 
places  for  applicants  on  student 
visas. 

G.  Grant  Clarke 
Secretary 


The  Forum  section  of  the  Bulletin  exists  in  order  that  readers  may 
express  their  views  on  matters  related  to  the  University.  Letters  of  a 
reasonable  length  are  welcome. 
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BRIEFLY 


Paul  J.  Birzins,  a second  year 
student  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
Gina  Grey,  an  Erindale  College 
student,  were  recently  awarded 
the  B.  Harper  Bull  Conservation 
Fellowship  Awards  by  the  Metro- 


politan Toronto  and  Region  Con- 
servation Foundation. 

The  awards  were  made  possible 
by  a donation  from  Mrs.  B. 
Harper  Bull,  as  a memorial  to  her 
husband,  B.  Harper  Bull,  former 
vice-chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 


New  math:  fractional 
unit  counting  begins 


A term-by-term  counting  of  all 
undergraduate  enrolment  in  Ont- 
ario universities,  based  on  regis- 
tration figures  as  of  Nov.  1 and 
Feb.  1,  will  be  implemented  be- 
ginning with  the  spring  term  in 
1976,  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  has  announced. 

Henceforth,  all  arts  and  science 


Help  map  out  our 
campus  guide  map 

The  campus  guide  map  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  In- 
formation Services  is  now  being 
revised  and  updated.  Suggestions 
for  changes  and  improvements  are 
invited  from  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community.  Put  your  ideas 
in  writing  and  send  them  to  the 
Director,  Department  of  Informa- 
tion Services,  45  Willcocks  St.,  to 
be  received  not  later  than  Nov.  7. 


undergraduates  (and  later,  under- 
graduates in  other  program  areas), 
will  be  subject  to  “fractional  unit 
counting”,  a system  whereby  re- 
ported enrolment  will  not  distin- 
guish between  full-time  and  part- 
time  students. 

Full-time  equivalency  will  be 
reported  by  totalling  credit-course 
registrations  and  dividing  by  the 
number  of  courses  generally  con- 
sidered to  constitute  a full  load. 
(At  U of  T,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  at  Scarborough 
College,  four  full-year  courses  or 
the  equivalent  are  considered  to 
be  a “full  load”.) 

The  Ministry  has  requested 
Statistics  Canada  . to  consider 
adopting  the  proposed  fall  term 
count  date,  so  that  enrolment 
data  will  be  on  a consistent  basis. 

The  full-time  equivalent  or  FTE 
figures  form  the  basis  for  the 
calculation  of  much  of  the  uni- 
versities’ income  from  the  prov- 
incial government. 
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Toronto  and  Region  Conservation 
Authority  and  a life-long  conser- 
vationist. 

The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to 
encourage  and  assist  persons  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  con- 
servation through  study,  travel 
and  work  experience. 

• 

The  Department  of  History, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
Council,  has  arranged  with  the 
Department  of  History  at  York 
University  to  open  specialized 
seminars  to  students  of  the  other 
university  on  a reciprocal  basis. 

• 

Nina  Marino,  a student  in  the 
Department  of  Italian  Studies,  has 
won  the  annual  essay  prize  of 
$200  offered  by  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Italian. 
The  contest  is  open  to  all  under- 
graduates in  the  US  and  Canada 
who  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  Italian  at  the  university 
level.  Ms.  Marino’s  topic  was  “La 
confessione  autobiografica  nella 
Coscienza  di  Zeno”.  Mauro  Buc- 
cheri,  also  a U of  T student, 
placed  second. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  four 
years  that  a U of  T student  has 
won  this  award.  In  the  other  year, 
a U of  T student  took  second 
place. 

• 

The  Confederation  of  Ontario 
University  Staff  Associations  held 
its  quarterly  conference  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  Oct.  25  - 26. 
Delegates  to  the  conference,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  David 
Priddle,  U of  T came  from  York, 
Toronto,  Western,  Waterloo, 
Guelph,  Laurentian  (two  associa- 
tions), Windsor,  Ryerson,  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  McMaster,  Carleton,  and 
Queen’s.  The  University  of  Al- 
berta sent  an  observer. 

The  implications  of  the  newly 
announced  federal  government 
guidelines  on  wages  and  prices 
caused  concern.  The  proposed  reg- 
ulations were  discussed  with  Dr. 
Frank  Maine,  MP  for  Wellington 
County.  The  Confederation  sup- 
ports of  the  objectives  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  guidelines,  but  while 
it  was  felt  that  the  maximum  of 
$2400  was  acceptable,  the  mini- 


mum of  $600  was  not.  This  once 
again  imposed  upon  the  lower 
paid  staff  continuous  subsid- 
ization of  education  through  low 
salaries.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Confederation  that  the  minimum 
should  not  be  lower  than  $900. 

Delegates  asked,  for  greater 
democratization  of  internal  uni- 
versity governance  that  would  en- 
able staff  greater  representation 
and  input  within  the  university 
community  and  reaffirmed  their 
right  to  free  association  without 
penalty.  They  expressed  concern 
at  the  poor  image  of  post- 
secondary education  in  Ontario. 

COUSA  exists  because  of  im- 
mediate problems  facing  staff  in 
post-secondary  education.  All 
groups  involved  reaffirmed  that 
collective  action  is  essential  to 
face  the  economic  and  working 
problems  in  post-secondary  instit- 
utions. 


Prof..  Abbyann  Lynch,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  St.  Michael’s 
College,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Canada  Council  Consultative 
Committee  on  Ethics.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  advise 
on:  a common  ethical  code  which 
the  universities  will  be  asked  to 
apply  in  forwarding  to  the  Coun- 
cil applications  involving  the  use 
of  human  subjects;  the  composit- 
ion of  the  institutional  committee 
reviewing  such  applications;  and 
the  procedure  to  be  used  by  the 
review  committee. 

• 

Mrs.  Dawn  Lippert  has  been 
appointed  Associate  Professor, 
Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  effective  September  1. 
She  obtained  at  B.P.T.  from 
McGill  in  1969,  a B.Sc.  (P.T.)  also 
from  McGill  in  1.97  5.  In  the  same 


9 ificate  in  Physical  Therapy. 


University  appoints  committees 
for  collective  bargaining 
with  Union  of  Library  Clerical  Workers 

The  University  has  formed  a new  committee  to  advise  on  issues 
and  problems  related  to  the  negotiations  with  the  Union  of 
Library  Clerical  Workers,  CUPE  1230.  Similar  to  the  advisory 
committee  announced  in  last  week’s  Bulletin  for  bargaining  with 
the  Graduate  Assistants’  Association,  it  is  quite  separate  from  the 
negotiating  team.  Its  members  are  drawn  from  the  library  staff, 
and  from  the  University’s  advisory  committee  on  the  library 
system.  The  new  committee  was  formed  last  weeek  and  has  been 
meeting. 

Advisory  Committee 

Prof.  P.P.M.  Meincke  (Chairman),  Vice-Provost 
Dr.  R.H.  Blackburn,  Chief  Librarian 
Mr.  R.  Bregzis,  Associate  Librarian 
Mr.  D.G.  Esplin,  Associate  Librarian 
Mrs.  M.  Hutchinson,  Associate  Librarian 
Prof.  B.  Kovrig,  Department  of  Political  Economy 
Miss  Sheila  Laidlaw,  Head,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library 
Miss  M.  Lee,  Head,  Serials  Department 
Mr.  E.E.  Minett,  Director,  Library  Automation  Systems 
Mr.  M.  Rosenstock,  Head  Department  of  Book  Selection 
Prof.  R.A.  Spencer,  Associate  Dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Mr.  G.  Wright,  Director  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Administra- 
tive Services 

Negotiating  Committee 

Mr.  J.H.  Parker,  Manager,  Labour/Management  Relations 
Mr.  D.A.  Smith,  Personnel  Librarian 
Miss  P.  Peach,  Head,  Technical  Processing  Department 
Mr.  J.  Cain,  Head,  Catalogue  Department 
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Dr  Farber  considers  carcinogens  and  cancer 


By  Robbie  Salter 

After  29  years  away  from  his  alma  mater,  Dr. 
Emmanuel  Farber  has  come  back  to  U of  T to 
become  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Pathology.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  at  the  Toronto  Western  Hospital 
and  Pathologist-in-Chief  at  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Dr.  Farber  has  come  back  to  what  he  calls  “an 
entirely  different  city”  after  a trajectory  that  took 
him  from  professorships  in  Tulane  University 
School  of  Medicine,  the  University  pf  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Medicine,  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society  Research  Department  at  the  Fels  Research 
Institute,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

As  a biochemist  and  a pathologist,  Dr.  Farber  is 
both  catalyst  and  analyst;  he  sees  scientific  prob- 
lems from  two  viewpoints.  His  area  of  research  is 
cancer.  Dr.  Farber  is  dynamic  and  enthusiastic  in 
casual  conversation,  but  when  he  speaks  of  research, 
he  becomes  even  more  animated.  Seated  at  his  desk 
in  the  Banting  Institute  with  three  brief  cases  open 
at  the  ready,  he  says,  “The  research  of  today 
becomes  the  practice  of  tomorrow.  We  must  realize 
that  disease  patterns  are  changing,  and  that  monitor- 
ing today’s  rapid  changes  is  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  this  centre. 

“We  know,  for  example,  that  in  the  past  20  years, 
many  diseases  have  been  basically  caused  by  the 
total  environment  interacting  with  certain  genetic 
predispositions.  We  know  that  over-exposure  to  the 
sun’s  ultra-violet  rays  causes  cancer  — quite  rapidly 
in  some  people  - but  that  it  is  also  avoidable  by 
restricting  exposure  to  the  sun.  We  can  still  examine 
the  genetic  patterns  (which  we  cannot  change)  but 
it  is  the  environment  we  must  examine  in  seeking 
answers  to  causes  of  cancer.” 

Cancer-producing  substances  may  also  be  present 
in  certain  foods.  “As  an  interesting  example  of 
this,”  says  Dr.  Farber,  “we  can  consider  the  young 
people  of  Africa  who  are  particularly  prone  to 
cancer  of  the  liver.  Since  it  requires  15-25  years  of 
exposure  to  a certain  carcinogen  before  the  disease 
is  manifest,  it  is  thought  that  the  source  may  be  a 
fungus  which  they  eat  from  early  childhood  and 


Dr.  Emmanuel  Farber 

which  contains  a powerful  aflotoxin.  Another  ex- 
ample of  a carcinogen  in  foods  occurred  in  England 
when  turkeys,  fed  ground  peanuts  imported  from 
Brazil,  developed  severe  liver  disease  and  died.” 
According  to  Dr.  Farber  the  demography  of 
cancer  has  changed  remarkably  over  the  years. 
“Travel  gives  us  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to 
observe  the  migrations  of  people.  When  I was  doing 
post-graduate  studies  at  the  Hamilton  General  Hos- 
pital, the  stomach  was  the  commonest  site  for 
cancer.  Today,  the  people  of  Japan  have  a higher 
incidence  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  than  do  North 
Americans,  but  when  the  Japanese  move  to  North 
America,  they  tend  to  develop  cancer  of  the  lung 
and  bowel,  which  are  more  prevalent  here,  rather 
than  cancer  of  the  stomach.” 


Dr.  Farber  has  also  served  on  the  U.S.A.  Sur- 
geon-General’s Advisory  Committee  on  Smoking 
and  Health.  A sign  on  his  wall  tacitly  expresses  his 
thoughts  on  smoking.  It  reads:  “For  the  health  of 
our  children,  please  don’t  smoke!”  The  non-smok- 
ing professor  says,  “Smoking  is  a major  plague 
today.  Non-smokers  are  less  reticent  to  speak  out 
for  their  rights  than  they  once  were.  After  all,  it’s 
only  common  decency  for  smokers  to  refrain  from 
smoking  in  the  presence  of  non-smokers. 

“Cancer  of  the  lung  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
smoking.  It  is  the  third  commonest  form  of  cancer 
in  Canada,  and  has  only  a very  small  survival  rate. 
Cigarette  smoking  is  also  a factor  in  emphysema,  a 
disease  that  is  extremely  debilitating  and  may,  in 
some  respects,  be  worse  than  cancer.  Cancer  of  the 
bowel  is  the  second  commonest  form  of  cancer,  and 
the  chances  of  surviving  it  are  encouraging.  Cancer 
of  the  skin  is  the  commonest  of  all  cancers  in 
Canada  and  is  the  most  easily  cured.” 

At  one  time  pathology  was  known  as  “morbid 
anatomy”  because  it  was  primarily  involved  with 
post  mortem  examinations.  Today,  Prof.  Farber 
points  out,  sophisticated  and  sensitive  instruments 
permit  the  smallest  sample  of  tissue,  living  or  dead, 
to  be  examined.  During  many  surgical  procedures, 
there  is  a dramatic  moment  when  the  surgeon  awaits 
the  pathologist’s  report  as  to  whether  cells  are 
benign  or  malignant,  thus  determining  the  extent  of 
the  surgery,  Any  tissue  or  organ  removed  at 
operation  is  examined  by  the  pathologist. 

“Pathology  is  an  exciting  field,”  says  Dr.  Farber. 
“We  must  teach  medical  students  how  to  develop 
their  critical  faculties  so  that  they  will  evolve 
life-time  patterns  of  thought  that  will  prompt  them 
to  keep  on  seeking  answers.  The  family  doctor  must 
be  alert  to  factors  in  a patient’s  environment  that 
may  be  significant  and  ask,  ‘What  is  significant  in 
this  patient’s  history?’.” 

Prof.  Farber,  whose  hobby  is  music,  promises 
lively  leadership  to  pathologists  in  the  10  Univer- 
sity-affiliated teaching  hospitals.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  first  textbook  in  Biochemical  Pathology  and  he 
has  published  134  scientific  papers. 


Ken  E.  Anderson,  a graduate  student  last  year  of  the  Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering,  was  presented  with 
the  Norman  F.  Moody  Award  on  Oct.  9.  He  is  the  first  winner  of  the  scroll  and  monetary  award  that  is  to  be 
given  annually  to  a graduate  student  in  recognition  of  academic  excellence  and  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
Institute.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  A.M.  Rappaport,  Professor  Emeritus,  at  a party  held  at  the 
Institute  to  mark  the  occasion.  In  attendance  were,  among  others,  a surprised  Ken  Anderson  and  a delighted 
Director  R.S.C.  Cobbold. 


Stackhouse  installation  November  5 


Dr.  Reginald  Stackhouse  will  be 
installed  as  the  sixth  Principal  of 
Wycliffe  College  at  Convocation 
Hall  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  at  8 
p.m. 

The  installation  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  R.H.  Soward,  chair- 
man of  the  college  council,  and 
the  oath  of  office  will  be  admini- 
stered by  the  Honourable  George 
Gale,  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario.  Dr. 
Stackhouse  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Ramsay  Armitage,  who  was 


principal  when  Dr.  Stackhouse 
was  a student  at  Wycliffe. 

Greetings  will  be  brought  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Pauline 
McGibbon;  Dr.  Eva  Macdonald 
Chancellor  of  the  University ; Most 
Rev.  Edward  Scott,  Primate  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada;  the 
Honourable  Margaret  Birch,  Prov- 
incial Secretary  for  Social  Devel- 
opment; Rt.  Rev.  Lewis  Garns- 
worthy,  Bishop  of  Toronto;  Rev. 
Ronald  Davidson,  president  of  the 
Wycliffe  Alumni  Association; 


Richard  Tanner,  Senior  Student. 
An  invocation  will  be  offered  by 
Rev.  Canon  James  O’Neil. 

Dr.  Stackhouse  was  a professor 
at  Wycliffe  College  for  many 
years.  He  was  a member  of  the 
29th  Parliament  of  Canada,  the 
only  Anglican  cleric  ever  to  sit  in 
the  federal  house;  a former  chair- 
man of  the  Centennial  College 
Board  of  Governors,  and  a trustee 
of  the  Scarborough  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Coca-Cola  chairman, 
Leonidas,  now  lecturer 


George  James  Leonidas,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Coca-Cola 
Ltd.,  has  been  appointed  special 
lecturer  in  business  policy  in  the 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies, 
Dean  Max  Clarkson  announces. 

Mr.  Leonidas,  Bachelor  of  Com- 
merce from  the  University  of 
Manitoba;  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Chi- 
cago; and  part-time  student  of 
financial  marketing  and  personnel 
management  at  Harvard,  has  had 
wide  teaching  experience  as  well 
as  a notable  career  in  business. 

He  was  a professor  of  market- 
ing at  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
and  lectured  at  Sir  George  Will- 
iams College,  now  Concordia  Uni- 


versity, in  Montreal.  In  addition, 
he  has  taken  part  in  many  semi- 
nars and  training  programs  in  Can- 
ada, the  U.S.  and  Europe,  on  a 
variety  of  business  problems. 

His  first  venture  into  business 
led  to  the  launching  of  a formal 
market  research  department  for 
Canadian  General  Electric.  He  was 
a manager  for  and -a  director  of 
Sherwin,  Williams  Co.  of  Canada  in 
Montreal,  then  in  1956  joined 
Coca-Cola  in  Toronto  as  market- 
ing assistant  to  the  president.  Suc- 
cessively he  was  manager  of  mar- 
keting, vice-president,  executive 
vice-president,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  and  since  Oct- 
ober 1974  chairman  of  the  board. 


Synge!  Synge!  Synge! 


The  Celtic  Arts  Society  at  St. 
Michael’s  College  is  preparing  a 
program  of  lectures,  poetry  read- 
ings, theatrical,  musical  and  danc- 
ing presentations  to  illustrate  the 
distinction  and  survival  of  Celtic 
culture  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Brit- 
anny,  Wales,  and  Canada.  Two 
events  are  being  planned  for  Nov- 
ember — both  to  take  place  in 
Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  Col- 
lege (comer  of  Bay  and  St.  Joseph 
St.): 

1.  “The  Traditional  Music  of 
Ireland”,  with  Treasa  O’Driscoll, 
on  November  2,  at  8 p.m.  For 
tickets  ($1)  telephone  960-0824. 

2.  “John  Synge  Comes  Next”,  a 
brilliant  dramatization  by  Maurice 
Good  of  the  life  and  works  of 
John  Synge,  creator  of  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World.  The  show, 
which  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
in  England  and  Ireland,  will  be 
performed  on  Nov.  14,  15,  and  16 
at  8.30  p.m.  Tickets  $2.50  (stud- 
ents $1),  telephone  960-0824. 

The  Celtic  Arts  Society  is  being 
sponsored  in  conjunction  with  an 


undergraduate  program  in  Celtic 
and  Irish  Studies.  The  first  course 
in  the  program,  “Celtic  Culture 
Through  the  Ages”,  was  initiated 
in  September  and  opens  the  door 
to  the  great  buried  Celtic  civiliza- 
tion. It  has  attracted  75  students. 
Two  additional  courses,  including 
an  “Introduction  to  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage”, are  being  planned  for  next 
year. 


The  daily  press  is  the 
evil  principle  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  and  time  will 
only  serve  to  disclose  this 
fact  with  greater  arid  greater 
clearness.  The  capacity  of 
the  newspaper  for  degenera- 
tion is  sophistically  without 
limit,  since  it  can  always 
sink  lower  and  lower  in  its 
choice  of  readers.  At  last  it 
will  stir  up  all  those  dregs  of 
humanity  which  no  state  or 
government  can  control  — 
Soren  Kierkegaard,  The  Last 
Years:  Journals  1853-55. 
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Where  in  the  world  have  you  been ? 


“Happiness  is  a valid  OHIP  number,”  reads  a sign 
in  the  waiting  room  of  U of  T’s  Health  Service  at  256 
Huron  St. 

“Next  year,”  explains  Dr.  G.E.  Wodehouse,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Health  Service,  “students  who  let  their 
OHIP  payments  lapse  - either  after  leaving  a summer 
job  where  their  employer  carried  the  payments  or 
when  they  have  turned  21  and  forgotten  to  have  the 
premiums  transferred  to  their  own  names  - will  be 
billed  by  the  University.  Students  often  forget  that 
there  is  a three-month  time  lapse  in  coverage  while 
the  policy  is  being  transferred  to  their  name.” 

It’s  nearly  70  years  since  the  Health  Service  was 
founded  for  students  and  faculty.  Dr.  Wodehouse  has 
directed  its  activities  since  1950.  It  offers  the  services 
of  both  specialists  and  family  physicians.  There  are 
no  queues,  no  long  waits.  During  the  past  academic 
year  the  seven  full-time  physicians  saw  8,540  patients 
during  28,660  visits  and  treated  problems  that  ranged 
from  the  common  cold  to  the  more  exotic  diseases  of 
the  tropics.  In  addition,  some  726  individuals  came 
for  4,547  psychiatric  sessions. 


Dr.  G.E.  Wodehouse 

Dr.  David  R.F.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Family  and  Community  Medicine,  Toronto 
Western  Hospital  and  senior  staff  physician,  U of  T 
Health  Service,  has  a special  interest  in  tropical 
diseases.  “Going  to  the  doctor  for  a shot  one  week 
before  taking  off  for  Africa  is  not  an  adequate 
preparation,”  says  Dr.  Smith.  “Both  faculty  and 
students  should  take  time  to  become  familiar  with 
the  geography  and  politics  of  the  country  they’re 
going  to  visit;  they  should  know  whether  they’ll  sleep 
in  a hut  or  a hotel,  and  they  should  be  aware  of  what 
diseases  are  endemic. 

“In  some  parts  of  the  world,  malaria  is  endemic.  It 
is  the  most  potentially  lethal  disease  to  be  brought 
back  to  Canada.  The  rare,  but  severe  strain  of 
falciparum  malaria  can  affect  brain  tissue  and  cause 
death.  Approximately  100  million  people  have  the 
disease  and  a million  may  die  of  it  annually.  The 


infection  may  last  one-and-a-half  to  five  years,  but  in 
one  strain  relapses  may  occur  up  to  30  years. 


“Malarial  suppressives  must  be  taken  for  two  weeks 
before  departure  and  for  six  weeks  after  return.  A 
student  or  faculty  member  who  contracts  a tropical 
disease  may  be  referred  to  the  Clinic  for  Tropical  and 
Parasitic  Diseases  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital. 
It’s  interesting  to  recall  that  when  Toronto  was 
muddy  York,  it  was  also  a malarial  zone.” 


Dr.  Smith  says  that  travellers  can  control  a certain 
number  of  problems  themselves.  They  can  avoid 
excessive  exposure  to  the  sun;  they  can  allow  time  for 
diurnal  changes  and  the  resulting  disturbances  in  their 
circadian  rhythms,  and  they  can  resist  treating  gas- 
tro-intestinal  tract  upsets  with  easily  purchased  cures 
claiming  to  prevent  diarrhoea.  “The  gastro-intestinal 
upset  that  often  occurs  during  travel  is  due  to  the 
bowel  adapting  to  new  bacteria.  Mexicans  visiting 
Canada  react  to  our  bacteria  in  just  the  same  way  we 
do  to  theirs.” 

Dr.  Smith  speaks  of  the  increasingly  cosmopolitan 
nature  of  U of  T’s  enrolment.  Currently,  there  are 
475  students  from  Africa,  2123  from  Asia,  237  from 
South  America,  25  from  Central  America,  229  from 
Oceania,  and  681  from  the  Caribbean.  “Now  that  jet 
travel  has  shrunk  the  globe  so  that  we  are  less  than  24 
hours  away  from  any  one  point,  we  are  seeing  a new 
exchange  of  diseases.  Because  of  the  speed  of  travel 
today,  a student,  member  of  the  faculty,  or  a landed 
immigrant  may  arrive  in  Canada  during  the  incuba- 
tion period  of  an  infectious  or  parasitic  disease  whose 
symptoms  are  not  yet  manifest. 

“Health  programs  and  disease  control  in  the 
developing  countries  have  not  been  able  to  stem  the 
flood  of  medical  problems  that  arise  from  poverty 
and  poor  hygiene.  Contaminated  soil,  insect  vectors, 
and  animals  act  as  intermediary  hosts  for  infections 
and  infestations.  It  is  possible  for  some  people  to 


carry  disease  whose  natural  immunity  keeps  signs  and 
symptoms  to  a minimum.  That’s  why  we  routinely 
ask,  ‘Where  have  you  been?’.” 

Another  facet  of  the  Health  Service  is  in  the  care 
of  athletic  injuries.  Last  year,  athletic  injuries - 
mostly  from  football  - numbered  685  and  necessi- 
tated 1614  visits  to  the  Service.  Dr.  David  Macintosh, 
senior  orthopaedic  surgeon  at  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  is  a familiar  figure  on  the  U of  T athletic 
scene.  For  26  years,  Dr.  Macintosh  has  held  a clinic 
every  afternoon  in  the  basement  of  Hart  House. 

“Either  my  Resident  or  I see  the  injured  athletes  in 
on-the-field  consultations,”  says  Macintosh.  “Injuries 
to  the  ligaments  of  the  knee  are  common  and  often 
serious  since  there  is  some  risk  of  permanent  disabi- 
lity and  rehabilitation  may  be  lengthy.  During  the 
past  academic  year,  we  treated  25  fractures  and 
performed  some  12-15  knee  operations  on  stu- 
dents.” 


Since  1 966,  students  have  been  able  to  obtain  “the 
Pill”  and  birth -'control  counselling,  without  fear  of 
their  confidences  being  recorded  on  their  dossiers.  Dr. 
Wodehouse  points  out  that  “a  student  may  come  for 
the  ‘morning-after  Pill’  only  once,  after  which  she  is 
advised  about  other  methods  of  birth  control.” 

The  scope  of  the  Health  Service  is  broad:  from 
treating  sore  throats  to  caring  for  geologists,  anthro- 
pologists, and  students  who  contract  an  exotic 
disease.  As  a result,  if  one  of  the  questions  often 
asked  at  “256”  is  “Where  in  the  world  have  you 
been?”  the  other  is  “Where  in  the  world  are  you 
going?” 

The  Health  Service  holds  clinics  every  week  day 
from  9—5  at  256  Huron  St.  and  on  weekends  in  the 
University  Infirmary  at  142  St.  George  St. 

R.S. 


Dr.  David  Macintosh  and  Paul  McMillan 


The  charmed  quark  and  the  quark  quartet,  though  still 
unseen,  energize  the  world  of  high  energy  physics 


Last  November,  two  new  high 
energy  particles  were  discovered 
in  the  storage  ring  facility  at 
SLAC,  Stanford,  California.  These 
particles  (or  resonances)  are  called 
the  psi  and  psi-prime  and  have  a 
mass  approximately  3.1  and  3.7 
times  the  mass  of  a proton,  res- 
pectively. In  the  “zoo”  of  elemen- 
tary particles  they  are  very  un- 
usual, for  they  live  about  one 
thousand  times  longer  than  other 
established  particles  that  have 
been  known  for  twenty  years  or 
more.  The  news  of  these  particles 
went  around  the  physics  world 
and  caused  great'  excitement.  It 
was  clear  that  an  important  clue 
had  been  discovered  that  would 
help  solve  the  vastly  complex 
riddle  of  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  matter. 

Certain  members  of  the  high 


energy  theory  group  in  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  at  the  U of  T, 
namely,  Prof.  R.H.  Graham,  Prof. 
J.W.  Moffat  and  Prof.  P.J.  O’Don- 
nell and  graduate  students,  have 
been  working  intensively  to 
“crack”  the  p si-particle  code,  and 
have  contributed  several  publica- 
tions in  the  field.  The  work  at 
Toronto  indicates  that  the  new 
particles  can  be  explained  in  terms 
of  the  existence  of  a new  higher 
symmetry  group  which  Professor 
Moffat  proposed  as  early  as  1965. 
It  is  expected  that  more  signifi- 
cant discoveries  will  be  made  in 
the  next  few  months  that  will  aid 
us  to  understand  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  nature. 

Since  Greek  times,  it  was 
thought  that  matter  was  divisible 
and  made  up  of  small  constituent 
parts.  Molecules  were  found  to  be 


made  up  of  atoms;  and  atoms  had 
a nucleus,  composed  of  smaller 
entities  such  as  protons  and  neu- 
trons. It  is  now  thought  that  the 
protons  and  neutrons  are  formed 
from  three  basic  particles  called 
quarks.  Physicists  have  not  seen 
quarks  in  high  energy  experi- 
ments, in  spite  of  numerous  at- 
tempts to  do  so  during  the  past 
decade.  However,  many  theoreti- 
cal pieces  fit  together  when  the 
idea  of  quarks  is  used  to  under- 
stand the  interactions  of  particles 
like  the  proton  and  the  neutron. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  nar- 
row resonances,  the  psi’s,  started 
off  an  extraordinary  race  amongst 
physicists  to  devise  a theory  that 
explains  these  particles.  A consi- 
derable amount  of  data  has  accu- 
mulated during  the  past  few 
months  which  suggest  that  an- 


other quark  has  to  be  added  to 
the  original  three  quarks,  and  that 
a quartet  of  quarks  is  the  basic 
building  block  of  matter.  This 
fourth  quark  is  called  a “charmed” 
quark  and  introduces  a new  con- 
served number  into  physics  called 
charm  number.  The  older,  well- 
known  particles,  like  the  proton 
and  the  neutron,  have  charm  num- 
berequal  to  zero.  The  new  parti- 
cles also  have  charm  number  equal 
to  zero.  They  form  a spectrum  of 
states  which  looks  similar  to  the 
energy  spectrum  of  an  atom  like 
hydrogen  or  positronium.  Posit- 
ronium  is  an  atom  consisting  of  an 
electron  and  a positron  (or  anti- 
electron) bound  together  by  elec- 
tric forces.  Physicists,  therefore, 
call  this  heavy  quark  positronium 
atom  “charmonium”. 


To  complete  our  understanding 
of  the  psi-particles  in  terms  of 
four  quarks,  we  must  observe  in 
high  energy  accelerators  particles 
with  charm  number  not  equal  to 
zero.  Such  particles  have  not  yet 
been  seen  and  intensive  searches 
are  now  under  way  to  observe 
these  particles  in  the  major  high 
energy  laboratories  in  Europe,  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

Recently,  an  experimental 
group,  at  Stanford,  appears  to 
have  discovered  a “heavy”  elec- 
tron, looking  for  charmed 
particles.  If  the  existence  of  this 
particle  is  confirmed  by  other 
laboratories,  this  would  also  be  an 
extraordinary  new  piece  of  data 
that  would  have  to  find  a place  in 
the  grand  puzzle. 

John  W.  Moffat 
Professor  of  Physics 


MEDIA  CENTRE 

it's  your 


us  at  121  St.  George  Street 


Visit 


AUDIOVISUAL  SERVICES 


An  audiovisual  equipment  service  for  the 
University  community,  and  trained  staff  to 
assist  with  media  presentations.  The  sec- 
tion’s primary  objective  is  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  media  needs  of  students, 
teaching  staff  and  university  programs. 

A full  range  of  audiovisual  equipment 
including  colour  television  replays,  film 
projections  and  other  audiovisual  tech- 
niques can  be  provided  to  many  classroom 
areas  of  the  University.  We  maintain  up-to- 
date  information  on  audiovisual  equipment 
and  services  throughout  the  University  and, 
where  appropriate,  refer  users  to  the  media 


t Film  projectors  (16mm,  Super-8,  8mm), 
slide  projectors,  overhead  projectors,  op- 
aque projectors,  audiotape  recorders  and 
playback  units  (open  reel  and  cassette), 
portable  television  production  equipment, 
TV  sets,  videocassette  players 

f Transportation  and  equipment  set-ups 
t Projectionists  and  equipment  operation 


t Television  playbacks 

t Information  on  media  facilities  and 
equipment  throughout  the  University 

t Audiovisual  equipment  evaluation 
t Multi-media  presentations 
t Instruction  on  equipment  utilization 
t Audiovisual  services  for  evening  classes 

t Workshops  on  film  production,  television 
production,  tape/slide  production  and  au- 
diovisual equipment 

Local  Services 


In  addition  to  providing  a central  audio- 
visual service,  the  Media  Centre  also  oper- 
ates three  divisional  service  units  on  the  St. 
George  Campus,  located  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  and  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
Each  of  these  units  consists  of  a pool  of 
audiovisual  equipment  and  at  least  one 
full-time  technician.  The  staff  in  these  units 
are  experienced  in  meeting  the  unique 
requirements  of  the  disciplines  they  serve, 
not  only  in  providing  equipment  services 
and  advice  on  media  utilization,  but  also  as 
a liaison  for  all  of  the  Media  Centre’s 
services. 


unit  most  convenient  to  their  department, 
classroom  or  screening  area.  Audiovisual 
Service’s  equipment  and  staff  function  as  a 
co-ordination  and  back-up  service  to  these 
units  during  the  day  and  provide  full 
services  and  equipment  for  evening  classes. 
Audiovisual  Services  also  conducts  various 
workshops  for  faculty  and  students  on  how 
to  make  media  productions  and  the  opera- 
tion of  media  equipment.  The  Section 
co-ordinates  the  use  of  University  locations 
in  commercial  television  and  film  product- 


Media  Workshops 

Many  faculty  and  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity want  to  produce  their  own  media 
programs,  including  films,  television  pro- 
duction or  tape/slide  shows.  To  meet  this 
need,  Audiovisual  Services  conducts  series 
of  workshops  in  Super-8  filmmaking,  small 
format  television  production  and  general 
audiovisual  methods.  These  small-group, 
hands-on  workshops  give  participants  the 
basic  skills  of  production,  include  script 
preparation,  shooting,  editing  and  presenta- 
tion. 

Workshops  are  generally  held  in  the  even- 
ings but  the  scheduling  is  flexible  and 
special  sessions  can  be  offered  at 
for  specific  groups  of  students  and  staff. 
With  a $5.00  per  person  registration  fee, 
these  workshops  are  a bargain! 

Access  to  equipment  and  professional  ad- 
vice is  available  for  workshop  graduates  to 
continue  their  productions.  To  sign  up  for 
the  workshops,  learn  new  skills  and  have 
fun,  contact  Brian  Usher  at  928-6547  or 
drop  into  the  Media  Centre  at  121  St. 
George  Street. 


The  staff  of  our  Engineering  and  Mainten- 
ance section  are  the  “hardware”  specialists 
of  the  Media  Centre  whose  backgrounds  are 
founded  in  electronics,  with  specialization 
i television,  sound  and  general  audiovisual 
equipment.  Although  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  University  media  hardware  is  a 
major  activity,  the  staff  provides  advice  to 
the  University  community  on  the  selection 
and  purchasing  of  audiovisual  equipment  to 
meet  particular  needs.  This  group  possesses 
extensive  experience  in  the  design,  acquis- 
ition, and  installation  and  testing  of  media 
systems  from  simple  classroom  sound  sys- 
tems to  complex  multi-media  building  in- 
stallations. 


t Repairs  and  maintains  all  television, 
sound  and  audiovisual  equipment  through- 
out the  Univeriity 

t Advises  on  the  selection  and  purchasing 
of  all  types  of  audiovisual  equipment 

t Designs,  estimates,  acquires  and  installs 
media  hardware  systems  including  multi- 
media  lectures,  sound  systems,  professional 
film  projection,  language  laboratories, 
closed-circuit  television 

t Acoustical  testing  of  lecture  theatres  and 
other  large  meeting  rooms 


MARGARET  FRAZER 


ENGINEERING  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Jack  Erickson,  Chief  Engineer 


Andy  Blinoff,  AV  Maintenance  Technician 


MOE  COURNEYEA  (928-6533)  - A tele- 
vision maintenance  technician  and  elect- 
wizard. 


ANDY  BLINOFF  (928-6533)  - The  audio- 
visual equipment  maintenance  technician 
who  is  the  original  Mr.  Fix-it. 


HOW  MUCH? 


For  the  maintenance  and  repair  < 
versity-owned  equipment,  we  charge: 
$3. 00/hour  labour  plus  costs  of  parts.  For 
the  installation  of  equipment  and  hardware 
we  charge:  $6.00/hour  labour  plus  cost  of 
parts  and  equipment.  There  is  no  charge  for 
consultation,  advice,  cost  estimates  or  in- 
formation. 


GRAPHICS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Graphics  and  Photography  section  of 
the  Media  Centre  provides  a broad  range  of 
design,  photographic  and  art  services  to  any 
University  staff  member.  Whatever  your 
requirements  in  presenting  information  - 
from  an  overhead  transparency  or  a simple 
slide  to  an  entire  design  concept  for  publi- 
cation and  display  — this  group  can  fill  the 
need.  Having  worked  for  everyone  from 
linguists  to  engineers,  the  staff  are  creative 
specialists  at  translating  abstract  ideas  into 
visual  forms.  This  section  also  prepares  all 
of  the  still  visuals  for  our  media  produc- 


t  Original  artwork 
t Graphs  and  charts 
f Signs,  posters  and  brochures 
t Overhead  transparencies 
f Display  design  and  preparation 
t Studio  and  location  photography 
f Film  processing  and  slide  preparation 


f Filmstrips  and  slide  sets 

t Accompanying  print  materials  for  media 
productions 


74-Snve»T  PKtvasi 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The  administrative  group  in  the  Media 
Centre  includes  the  office  of  the  Director, 
business  and  accounting  services,  and  gen- 
eral reception  and  typing  services.  For 
consultation,  information,  or  co-ordination 
concerning  any  media-related  activity  in 
the  University,  this  is  the  group  to  contact. 

The  Director  provides  general  inform- 
ation and  advice  to  any  member  of  the 
University  on  utilizing  instructional  tech- 
nology in  courses,  research  or  adminis- 
tration. Extensive  consultation  is  available 
on  designing  and  implementing  new  learn- 
ing systems  utilizing  the  instructional 
media.  In  addition,  this  group  helps  co- 
ordinate media  resources  on  all  of  our 
campuses  through  policy  development  and 
general  information. 

This  section  also  handles  the  external 
distribution  of  Media  Centre  productions. 


OTHER  MEDIA  SERVICES 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  - Television,  film  and  audio  production.  Art  and 
Photographic  Services,  Audiovisual  Projection  Servi 
Contact:  Dr.  J.  K.  Conway,  Direc 
- 928-8561 

Liivi  Currier,  Art  Services  - 928-6452 
John  Kozie,  Photography  - 928-8983 
Robert  Gilder,  Television  and  Film  - 928-8982 
Sue  Lumsden,  Projection  Services  — 928-6044 

FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY  - Television  and  audio  production,  Photography 
and  Graphic  Art  Services 

Contact:  Paul  Gratzner,  Television  and  Audio  Production  - 928-2821 
Steve  Burany,  Photography  - 928-2809 
Margaret  Hearn,  Graphic  Art  - 928-2809 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE: 

SIDNEY  SMITH  HALL  - Photography  Service 
Contact:  John  Glover  — 928-3382 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS  - Audiovisual  Projs 
Contact:  John  Chappell  - 928-2961 
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Governing  Council  names  standing  committees 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  C.  Malim  Harding  (Chairman) 

Mr.  Sydney  Hermant  (Vice-Chairman) 

Dr.  John  R.  Evans 

Mr.  Gordon  N.  Fisher 

Mr.  Keith  C.  Hendrick 

Dr.  A.  Murjay  Hunt 

Mr.  James  H.  Joyce 

Mr.  S.  Kanowitch 

Mr.  John  O’Donohue 

Mrs.  Mamie  Paikin 

Mrs.  Gwen  Russell 

Mrs.  June  Surgey 

Prof.  Gary  R.  Thaler 

Dr.  Margaret  W.  Thompson 


EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Dunlop  (Chairman) 

Mr.  John  G.  Cowan  (Vice-Chairman) 

Mr.  John  Floras 
Dean  M.L.  Friedland 
Prof.  George  A.  Reid 
Mrs.  Sonja  Sinclair 
Mrs.  June  Surgey 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Tim  Buckley  (Chairman) 

Mrs.  Gwen  Russell  (Vice-Chairman) 

Prof.  W.B.  Coutts 
Mr.  Gordon  N.  Fisher 
Mr.  Jonathan  F.  Gentry 
Miss  Sally  Henry 
Dr.  A.  Murray  Hunt 
Prof.  A.M.  Kruger 
Mrs.  Marnie  Paikin 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Sabia 
Mrs.  Rose  Wolfe 


Sally  Henry,  elected  to  Governing  Council  in 
June  to  fill  a vacancy  among  the  alumni 
representatives,  is  a graduate  of  University 
College  in  household  economics  and  since 
1963  director  of  the  Home  Service  Bureau 
of  Maple  Leaf  Mills  Limited.  She  is  a past 
president  of  the  U of  T Household  Science 
Alumnae  Association,  the  Canadian  Home 
Economics  Association  and  the  Women’s 
Advertising  Club  of  Toronto. 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Prof.  W.B.  Dunphy  (Chairman) 

Mrs.  Patti  Fleury  (Vice-Chairman) 

Mrs.  M.A.  Barten 
Dr.  A.  Cecutti 
Mr.  S.  Kanowitch 
Prof.  B.  Kovrig 
Principal  A.  Kruger 
Prof.  M.  Lister 
Prof.  J.W.  Meakin 
Mr.  F.M.  Salazar 
Prof.  M.W.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Janet  Underwood 
Mr.  Byron  E.  Wall 

Co-opted  members 

Prof.  G.W.  Bancroft,  teaching  staff 

Mrs.  Jane  Cooper,  administrative  staff 

Mrs.  Mary  Deacon,  full-time  undergraduate 

Prof.  L.E.  Doucette,  teaching  staff 

Prof.  J.M.  Ham,  teaching  staff 

Mr.  E.P.  Kerwin,  alumnus 

Mrs.  P.  Kilius,  part-time  undergraduate 

Prof.  C.B.  Macpherson,  teaching  staff 

Mr.  B.  Nixon,  full-time  undergraduate 

Prof.  R.E.  Scane,  teaching  staff 

Prof.  J.R.  Vanstone,  teaching  staff 


Janet  Underwood,  a government  appointee 
to  Governing  Council,  is  a member  of  the 
University  College  Alumnae  Association  and 
co-chairman  of  the  University  College  Res- 
toration Fund.  Mrs.  Underwood  graduated 
from  U.C.  in  1942  and  was  at  one  time  a 
reporter  for  the  Qlobe  and  Mail. 


Rose  Wolfe,  government  appointee  to  Gov- 
erning Council,  holds  U of  T degrees  in 
sociology  and  social  work.  Mrs.  Wolfe  is 
vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Jewish  Con- 
gress Central  Region,  secretary  of  the  United 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund  of  Metro  Toronto  and 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Ont- 
ario Association  of  Family  Service  Agencies. 


PLANNING  & RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  W.  James  D.  Lewis  (Chairman) 

Dean  M.L.  Friedland  (Vice-Chairman) 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Barford 
Prof.  J.  Michael  Bliss 
Mr.  Keith  R.  Bowler 
Mrs.  Patti  Philip  Fleury 
Mr.  John  Floras 
Mr.  Jonathan  F.  Gentry 
Mr.  James  Gill 
Prof.  V.E.  Graham 
Mr.  Keith  C.  Hendrick 
Prof.  R.W.  Missen 
Prof.  George  A.  Reid 
Mr.  Michael  Sabia 
Mr.  Byron  E.  Wall 

Co-opted  Members 

Prof.  John  Colman,  Scarborough  College 
Prof.  W.B.  White,  Erindale  College 


BUSINESS  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  W.H.  Broadhurst  (Chairman) 

Mr.  John  O’Donohue  (Vice-Chairman) 
Bishop  S.  Athanassoulas 
Mr.  Keith  R.  Bowler 
Prof.  W.B.  Coutts  , 

Mr.  James  H.  Joyce 

Mrs.  Betty  Kennedy 

Mr.  Felix  M.  Salazar 

Prof.  Gary  R.  Thaler 

Mr.  John  A.  Tory 

1 Alumni  member  to  be  appointed 


Bishop  Sotirios  Athanassoulas,  Governing 
Council  government  appointee,  is  a Bishop 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Canada. 
He  holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in  theology 
from  the  University  of  Athens  and  master’s 
degree  in  sociology  from  the  University  of 
Montreal. 


Four  from  U of  T win  doctoral  awards 


Four  U of  T Ph.D.  candidates 
are  among  nine  Canadians  award- 
ed $500  Canada  Council  prizes  for 
the  best  doctoral  theses  submitted 
to  Canadian  universities  in  1974. 
As  well,  10  M.A.  candidates  are 
among  a group  of  90  Canadian 
students  “of  exceptional  promise” 
selected  by  the  Canada  Council  to 
receive  $5,000  Special  Scholar- 
ships. 

The  University’s  winners  in  the 
thesis  competition  are  Stephen  J. 
Adams,  Gregory  Gordon  Butler, 
Shoryu  Katsura  and  Dale  Bernard 
Miquelon. 

In  his  thesis,  “Ezra  Pound  and 


Music”,  Adams  presented  a bio- 
graphical and  aesthetic  study  of 
Pound’s  literary  work  and  of  the 
poet’s  contribution  in  the  field  of 
music. 

Butler’s  “The  Canonic  Se- 
quence in  Theory  and  Practice”  is 
a study  of  the  origins  of  the 
“sequence”  in  music  (the  repet- 
ition of  melody  or  harmony  at  a 
different  pitch)  and  of  its  develop- 
ment in  keyboard  music  prior  to 
1750. 

Katsura’s  topic,  “The  Tat- 
tvasiddhi  of  Harivarman”,  is  an 
analysis  of  a text  in  Buddhist 
philosophy  and  of  its  relationship 


to  Buddhist  systems  of  thought. 

Miquelon’s  case  study,  “Robert 
Dugard  and  the  ‘Societes  du 
Canada’  of  Rouen  1729-1770”, 
was  of  an  18th  century  business 
partnership^  in  the  context  of 
Canada’s  trade  relations  with 
France  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  based  on  original  materials. 

Subject  matter  of  the  other 
winning  theses  ranged  from  a 
study  of  the  relationships  between 
Quebec  municipal  police  and  pol- 
itics, to  an  investigation  of  the 
similarities  between  ancient  cal- 
endar symbols  in  Middle  America 
and  Eurasia. 


The  nine  prizewinners  were  sel- 
ected from  55  students  nominated 
by  12  Canadian  graduate  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  four  from  U of 
T,  other  winners  are  from 
McMaster,  McGill,  Laval,  Calgary 
and  Montreal. 

The  U of  T students  of  excep- 
tional promise  awarded  Special 
M.A.  Scholarships  are:  Lynda 

Ackroyd  (Linguistics),  Kathryn 
Chittick  (English),  France  De 
Bruyn  (English),  Ian  Dennis 
(English),  Martha  Gariepy  (Music- 
ology), Ann  McAllister  (Music- 
ology), Marta  Sharanewych  (Soc- 


iology), Ellen  Sturm  (German), 
Christopher  Thomas  (Art  History) 
and  Flavia  Zucchi  (English). 

The  recipients  of  the  scholar- 
ships were  selected  from  a pool  of 
581  candidates  nominated  last  fall 
by  faculty  members  of  Canadian 
universities.  The  scholarships, 
which  include  a travelling  allow- 
ance, are  tenable  for  one  year  and 
are  designed  for  students  who 
have  completed  or  are  completing 
an  Honours  B.A.  program  and 
who  intend  to  pursue  studies  at  a 
Canadian  university  for  a Master’s 
degree  in  the  humanities  or  social 
sciences. 
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[job  openings 


Refs.  Viive  Tamm  and  Piret  Komi 
call  the  shots  in  intramural  football 


Secretary  III  ($8,640-10,160-11,680) 
Research  and  Planning  (1) 


Accountant  I ($7,850—9,230—10,610) 
P/T  - Women’s  Athletics  (1 ) 


Laboratory  Technician  I ($7,130—8,390-9,650) 
Zoology  (1),  Pathology  (4),  Playfair  Neuroscience  (4) 


Laboratory  Technician  II  ($8,640—10,160—11,680) 

Dentistry  (1),  Microbiology  & Parasitology  (4),  Banting  and  Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research  (4) 


Laboratory  Technician  III  ($10,600—12,470—14,340) 

Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical  Research  (4),  Medicine  (4), 
Playfair  Neuroscience  (4),  Temp.  - Physiology  (4),  Biochemistry  (4) 


Laboratory  Technician  IV  ($13,060—15,370-17,680) 
Playfair  Neuroscience  (4) 


Laboratory  Assistant  II  ($6,480—7,620—8,760) 
Temp.  - Psychology  (1) 


Curatorial  Assistant  II  ($9,610—11,300—13,000) 
Botany  (1) 


RESEARCH  NEWS 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested 
applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their 
staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the  personnel  office  for  further 
information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  the 
department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call: 

(1)- Sylvia  Holland,  928-6470;  (2)  - Wendy  Chin,  928-5468; 

(3) -Manfred  Wewers,  928-4834;  (4)  - Ann  Sarsfield,  928-2112; 
(5)  - David  Christman,  928-7308. 


Clerk  III  ($7,130-8,390-9,650) 

Temp.  - Personnel  (1) 

Clerk  IV  ($8, 640- 10, .160-1 1,680) 

Dentistry  (1),  History  (1) 

Clerk  Typist  II  ($6,480-7,620-8,760) 

Nursing  (4) 

Clerk  Typist  III  ($7,130-8,390-9,650) 

Computer  Science  (1),  Temp.  — Geology  (1) 

Secretary  I ($7,130-8,390-9,650) 

P/T  - Chemistry  (1),  Sessional  - Faculty  of  Law  (2) 

Secretary  II  ($7,850-9,230-10,610) 

P/T  - Medicine  (4),  University  Ombudsman  (4) 


Two  second-year  Physical  and 
Health  education  students  have 
established  a precedent  in  becom- 
ing the  first  female  referees  in  the 
81-year  history  of  intramural 
football  competition.  The  stu- 
dents, who  began  refereeing  last 
season,  are  Viive  Tamm  (right) 
and  Piret  Komi  (below,  signalling 
a first  down  in  a recent  game). 
Viive  also  plays  trombone  in  the 
Lady  Godiva  Marching  Band  and 
says  tli at  the  football  players  seem 
to  have  accepted  the  female  of- 
ficials. “However,  they  still  get 
pretty  angTy  when  we  call  penal- 
ties in  a close  game.” 

Both  women,  good  friends  and 
interested  in  football  for  several 
years,  will  be  officiating  when  the 
Mulock  Cup  playoffs  begin  next 
week.  Tomorrow,  they’ll  revert  to 
a spectator’s  role  when  the  Blues 
play  Concordia  University. 


Metric  football  a reality  in  1976? 


Genetics  and  Muscle  Research 

Applications  are  now  available 
at  ORA  for  summer  fellowships, 
p re-doctoral  fellowships,  post- 
doctoral fellowships  and  grants- 
in-aid,  for  genetics  and  muscle 
research  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associ- 
ation of  Canada. 

The  deadline  date  for  receipt  of 
all  categories  of  applications  at 
the  agency  is  Feb.  28. 

Inland  Waters  Directorate 
Water  Resources  Research 

The  federal  Department  of  the 
Environment  Inland  Waters  Direc- 
torate will  now  accept  research 


Friday,  October  31 

Zaw-Sing  Su,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “Dynamic 
Scheduling  with  Preemption:  A 
Deterministic  Approach.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  K.C.  Sevcik. 

Room  108,  16  Hart  House  Circle, 
10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  November  26 

Chak-Sin  Julia  Kwong,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory, 


proposals  consistent  with  a series 
of  research  priorities  developed  by 
the  Directorate.  The  deadline  date 
for  receipt  of  proposals  in  Ottawa 
is  Nov.  30. 

For  information  about  the  re- 
search priorities  and  application 
details,  please  call  ORA  at 
928-2874. 

Government  Laboratory 
Postdoctorate  Fellowships 

ORA  has  received  current  infor- 
mation concerning  NRC.  postdoc- 
torate fellowships  for  research  in 
government  labs.  The  deadline  for 
receipt  of  applications  in  Ottawa 
is  Jan.  15.  Call  928-2874  for 
details  and  applications. 


“Economy  and  Educational  Deve- 
lopment in  China  1958-1966.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  D.W.  Liv- 
ingstone. Round  Room,  Massey 
College,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  November  28 

Norman  Penner,  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  “The  Socialist 
Idea  in  Canadian  Political 
Thought.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
C.B.  Macpherson.  Room  201,  65 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 


A spectre  is  haunting  Canadian 
football  - the  spectre  of  metrif- 
ication. 

Change  is  inevitable,  and  while 
the  professional  Canadian  Foot- 
ball League  has  yet  to  comment 
on  the  possibilities  of  converting 
to  the  metric  system,  the  Uni- 
versity’s men’s  intramural  league 
is  expected  to  make  the  switch  to 
metres  next  year. 

Representatives  of  the  1 1 com- 
peting intramural  teams  seemed  to 
favour  a change  this  year  but  at  a 
meeting  last  month  they  were 
unable  to  agree  on  a new  format. 
Changing  from  yards  to  metres 
did  not  in  itself  present  many 
problems,  but  the  traditionalists 
stood  firm  on  the  question  of 
retaining  the  existing  three  downs, 
which  many  football  aficionado 
regard  as  one  of  the  few  features 
of  Canadian  football  to  survive  in 
an  age  of  American  players  and 
the  saturation  coverage  available 
oh  U.S.  television. 

Dave  Copp,  director  of  the  in- 
tramural program  and  an  assistant 
coach  with  the  intercollegiate 
Blues,  is  a strong  supporter  of 
both  metric  football  and  the 
“four  down”  concept. 

“Going  metric  would  be  an 
interesting  innovation,”  he  said 
recently,"  and  switching  to  four 


downs  would  facilitate  more  ball 
control  by  the  offensive  team  and 
generate  much  more  excitement 
for  coaches,  players  and  spec- 
tators.” 

Copp  added  that  both  the  intra- 
mural and  intercollegiate  leagues 
have  a tradition  of  implementing 
novel  rules,  such  as  unlimited 
blocking  and  two-point'  converts, 
which  then  become  accepted  in 
the  high  school  and  professional 
leagues. 

“1  think  it  would  be  a great 
experiment  and  it  should  provoke 
a substantial  amount  of  interest,” 
he  said. 

Government  policy  is  moving 
Canada  closer  to  full  use  of  the 
metric  system  and  many  sports 
have  already  discarded  inches,  feet 
and  yards.  However,  football  pre- 
sents a unique  problem,  both  be- 
cause of  its  popularity  and  the 


central  role  in  its  terminology 
attached  to  the  concept  of 
“yards”. 

Spectators  would  notice  very 
few  changes  in  the  traditional 
gridiron  setting  since  the  Canadian 
field  of  110  yards  between  the 
goal  lines  neatly  converts  to  just 
more  than  100  metres  — the  act- 
ual measurement  is  100.58.  Of 
course,  referees  will  have  to  prac- 
tise marching  off  penalties  in 
strides  of  39.37  inches  instead  of 
one  yard,  and  statisticians  will  no 
doubt  be  driven  to  desperation 
when  the  existing  records  are  con- 
verted to  their  metric  equivalents. 

Metric  football  is  clearly  just 
around  the  corner,  but  to  many 
fans  it  just  won’t  be  the  same 
when  the  announcer  declares, 
“Fourth  down  and  2.54  centi- 
metres to  go!” 


Red  Cross  needs  you  and  your  friends 

Bring  a friend  and  give  blood  Monday,  Nov.  3 to  Friday,  Nov.  7,  at 
the  Medical  Sciences  Building.  The  clinic  will  be  open  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
each  day  except  Thursday  when  the  hours  will  be  10  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m. 
The  unit  you  give  can  be  divided  into  its  component  parts  to  help  three 
or  four  people.  For  example,  because  of  current  new  methods  of  using 
platelets,  which  stop  bleeding,  the  child  with  leukemia  misses  fewer 
school  days,  spends  less  time  in  hospital.  Your  blood  makes  this 
possible. 


[ PH  D ORALS 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  a date  or  time  of  an  oral 
examination,  please  confirm  the  information  given  in  these 
listings  with  the  Ph.D.  oral  office,  telephone  928-5258. 
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New  appointments  made  in  Library  Science 


New  Appointment 

Mrs.  Claire  St.  C.  England, 
B.A.,  B.L.S.,  B.Ed.,  M.L.S.,  Ph.D. 
(Toronto),  joined  the  staff  as  as- 
sistant professor  on  Sept.  1. 

Visitors 

A visiting  faculty  member  for 
the  summer  session  1975  was  Mrs. 
Lois  Bewley,  Assistant  Professor, 
University  of  British  Columbia 
School  of  Librarianship,  who  of- 
fered a course  on  Public  Libraries. 

Dr.  Violet  Coughlin,  Professor 
Emeritus,  McGill  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Library  Science, 
has  joined  the  staff  an  an  associ- 
ated instructor  for  the  1975-76 
session. 


Promotions 

As  of  July  1,  Mrs.  Adele  M. 
Fasick,  B.A.  (Cornell),  M.A., 
M.S.L.S.  (Columbia),  Ph.D.  (Case 
Western  Reserve),  and  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine H.  Packer,  B.A.  (Toronto), 
A.M.L.S.  (Michigan),  Ph.D.  (Mary- 
land), were  promoted  from  assist- 
ant to  associate  professor. 


Retirement 

Prof.  Isabel  McLean  retired  on 
June  30  and  a reception  in  her 
honour  was  held  on  June  18.  The 
faculty  is  pleased  that  Miss 
McLean  is  participating  in  the 
1975-76  session  by  teaching  sev- 
eral courses. 


Dr.  Violet  Coughlin 


The  computer  and  the  Old  English  dictionary 


by  Sheila  Robinson  Fallis 

Prof.  A.F.  Cameron,  a young  professor  of  English 
at  UC,  only  seven  years  away  from  his  graduate 
work  at  Oxford,  is. compiling  the  first  dictionary  of 
Old  English  to  be  undertaken  since  Joseph  Bos- 
wOrth  began  work  on  his  in  the  early  1 880s.  What 
makes  Prof.  Cameron’s  dictionary  singular  is  that  he 
is  using  a computer  to  compose  the  basic  concor- 
dance, and  if  all  goes  according  to  plan,  to  compile 
the  dictionary  as  well. 

The  curious  marriage  of  past,  present,  and  per- 
haps future  knowledge  which  Prof.  Cameron  is 
orchestrating  from  his  office,  tucked  in  the  midst  of 
the  meandering,  tri-level  hallways  of  the  Robarts 
Library,  is  being  observed  avidly  by  academics  the 
world  over.  And  yet  the  project  is  almost  unknown 
on  this  University  campus. 

Cameron  explains,  “The  real  beauty  of  the 
project  is  that  it  consists  of  a more  or  less  fixed 
body  of  material  that’s  small  enough  that  you  can 
handle  it  on  a computer.  At  the  same  time,  we  can 
test  how  best  to  use  computers  in  making  a 
dictionary.” 

The  standard  dictionary  of  Old  English  was  begun 
by  Joseph  Bosworth  in  the  early  1880s  and  com- 
pleted by  his  successor  R.N.  Toller  in  1898.  It 
contains  about  40,000  words,  and  Cameron’s  will 
not  contain  too  many  more,  although  numerous  Old 
English  manuscripts  have  been  turned  up  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  The  difference  between 
the  two  dictionaries  will  be  in  the  style  of  the  work 
and  in  the  use  of  citations.  “Part  of  the  reason  I first 
though  of  doing  a dictionary  was  because,  as  a 
student,  I found  Bosworth  and  Toller  so  frustrating 
to  use,”  Cameron  says.  He  found  the  earlier  work 
alternately  incomplete  and  too  encyclopaedic. 

The  thought  of  using  a computer  to  compile  the 
dictionary  came  later,  at  the  first  of  two  confer- 
ences organized  by  Cameron  and  the  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies  in  1968  and  1970.  The  response 
was  tremendous.  One  of  the  people  who  became 
intrigued  with  the  idea  was  Richard  Venezky,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison,  a computer 
scientist  with  a fascination  for  linguistics. 

“He  offered  to  create,  a program  which  would 
fulfil  my  specific  needs  if  I would  provide  him  with 
the  raw  material,”  says  Cameron.  The  program  has 
been  devised  and  the  preparatory  work  is  almost 
completed. 

Even  with  the  help  of  a computer  the  project  has 
been  going  full  tilt  for  five  years,  and  by  Cameron’s 
own  estimate  will  take  1 0 more  to  complete.  But  to 


those  who  are  in  the  know  concerning  dictionary 
writing,  1 5 years  is  “an  incredibly  short  time”. 

“There’s  only  so  much  work  you  can  ask  the 
computer  to  do  for  you  before  it  begins  to  be 
slower  than  doing  it  manually,”  explains  Cameron. 
And  there  are  many  aspects  of  preparing  the 
dictionary  which  cannot  be  done  by  a computer 
program  at  all:  for  instance,  editing  the  texts  against 
the  original  manuscripts  for  spelling  errors. 

Cameron  and  his  staff,  many  of  whom  are 
graduate  students,  have  spent  three  years  preparing 
the  raw  material,  the  Anglo-Saxon  words,  for  the 
computer.  Fiist  they  collected  Xeroxed  microfilm 
of  all  known  Old  English  texts  and  bound  them  in 
book  form.  An  unplanned  but  fortuitous  result  of 
this  work  is  that  Toronto  now  has  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  Old  English  material  in  the 
world.  Increasingly,  other  scholars  are  being  at- 
tracted here. 


After  checking  against  the  manuscripts  for  errors, 
Cameron’s  staff  typed  all  known  texts  on  to 
computer  paper,  then  proof-read  their  work.  This 
stage  is  almost  completed.  “We’re  substantially 
ahead  of  schedule,”  enthuses  Cameron. 

The  computer  in  Madison  then  receives  the  typed 
transcripts  and  registers  them  on  magnetic  tape.  The 
program  created  by  Venezky  instructs  the  computer 
to  sort  out  all  the  different  words  which  appear  in 
the  transcripts  and  to  list  them  alphabetically,  in 
company  with  each  editorial  sentence  in  which  the 
word  is  used. 

What  results  is  a fully  annotated  concordance. 
The  value  of  the  computer  in  speeding  up  the 
process  can  best  be  appreciated  by  noting  that, 
contained  in  the  approximately  430  Old  English 
manuscripts  that  have  survived,  there  are  almost 
45,000  different  “head  words”,  each  of  which 
appears  many  times  in  various  contexts  and  sent- 
ences, to  a total  of  three  million  words  in  all. 

The  full  concordance  will  then  be  reduced,  a task 
that  will  take  another  three  years,  according  to 
Cameron.  The  original  concordance  will  be  pub- 
lished in  microfiche  form  only;  the  reduced  one  will 
be  published  as  a book.  “Then  I,  and  my  co-editor, 
Christopher  Bell  from  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  will 
start  to  write  the  dictionary  itself,”  Cameron  says. 

Cameron  is  considering  using  a computer  to  assist 
with  the  writing  stage  as  well.  Paul  Bratley  and 
Serge  Lusinon,  computer  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Montreal,  have  proposed  an  outline  for  a program 
whereby  Cameron  could  do  his  writing  with  a screen 
terminal  and  a mini-computer.  He  would  type 
meanings  into  this,  call  up  the  selected  citations 
from  the  concordance  and  feed  the  whole  thing 
together  into  the  computer.  From  there  it  could  go 
directly  into  type. 

“Right  now  everything  depends  on  the  money.  If 
we  get  the  money  for  the  computer  time,~we  can 
stay  on  schedule,”  Cameron  says.  The  Canada 
Council  has  been  supporting  the  project  since  1970 
on  one-year,  $25,000  grants.  The  Council  is  cur- 
rently considering  providing  long  term  support. 

“If  we  don’t  get  any  more  money,  I guess  I have 
everything  I need  to  complete  the  dictionary  by 
hand.”  Cameron  motions  towards  the  manuscripts 
and  texts  lining  the  walls  of  his  workroom.  “The 
only  problem  then  would  be  that  I might  not  live 
long  enough  to  complete  it.” 

And  as  the  Bosworth-Toller  work  proves,  chang- 
ing authors  in  mid-dictionary  can  cause  problems 
for  the  users. 
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Items  to  be  included  in 
Events  must  be  received  at 
the  Department  of  Inform- 
ation Services,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  noon  of  the  Friday 
before  the  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin in  which  they  are  to  be 
listed. 


University  of  California.  “Animals 
in  Art”  program.  ROM  Theatre. 
5.30  p.m. 

Colloquium  - Polysilane  Deriva- 
tives of  the  Transition  Metals.  Dr. 
J.  Simpson,  University  of  Otago, 
Dunedin,  N.Z.  428  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 


1 SATURDAY 

Lecture  - The  Semiotics  of 
Theories.  Prof.  Myrna  Gopnik, 
Department  of  Linguistics,  McGill 
University.  205  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College.  10  a.m. 
(Toronto  Semiotic  Circle) 

Lecture  - Science  You  Can  See 
and  Hear.  Errol  H.  Weiser  and 
George  Vanderkuur,  education  of- 
ficers, Ontario  Science  Centre. 
Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m., 

doors  open  7.30  p.m.  (Royal  Can- 
adian Institute) 

Hart  House  - International  Fes- 
tival of  Poetry:  MARATHON. 
“Children’s  Poetry”,  Library,  1 
p.m..  “The  Craft  of  Poetry”,  Music 
Room,  2 p.m.;  “Poetry  of  the 
Non-official  Languages”,  Debates 
Room,  3 p.m.;  “Audiothon”, 

Music  Room,  7 p.m.;“Marathon”, 
Great  Hall,  7.30  p.m.  to  1 a.m. 


Advanced  Economic  Theory 
Workshop  - Optimal  Growth 
with  Uncertain  Terms  of  Trade. 
Prof.  Francois  Bourguignon,  Div- 
ision of  Social  Sciences,  Scarbor- 
ough College.  Front  Conference 
Room,  150  St.  George  St.  4 to  6 
p.m.  (IQASEP) 

Music  - The  York  Winds.  Scarbo- 
rough College  week-day  concert 
series.  R-3103  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. 12.15  p.m.  and  1.15  p.m. 


5  WEDNESDAY 

Lecture  - Design  for  the  Real 
World  and  Beyond.  Prof.  Victor 
Papanek,  guest  lecturer,  School  of 
Industrial  Design,  Carleton  Uni- 
versity. Second  in  a series  of  four 
lectures  on  “Professional  Respon- 
sibility.” Auditorium,  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  8 p.m.  (Architect- 
ure and  Ontario  Association  of 
Architects) 


The  day  was  grey  and  dreary  for  the  Homecoming  float  parade  on  Oct.  18  but  there  was  colour  in  the 
floats  and  the  crowd.  Dr.  L.E.  Jones,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  associate  of  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  and  Engineering  archivist,  was  protected  from  the  drizzle  by  his 
hard  hat  and  jacket,  the  gift  of  former  students.  The  4T1  on  his  sleeve  is  the  year  of  his  doctorate. 
Some  spectators  found  protection  in  doorways,  but  others,  like  Prof.  Jones  and  a latter-day  buccaneer 
in  great-coat  and  bandana,  braved  the  elements. 


Club  of  Gnu  offers  thought  for  food 


The  Club  of  Gnu  is  holding  a 
three-day  symposium,  Thought 
for  Food,  on  the  world  food  crisis 
and  Canadian  responsibility,  on 
Nov.  11,  12  and  13  at  New 
College.  Sessions  each  day  will 
begin  at  3.30  p.m. 

The  introductory  session  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  in  the  Wilson 
Hall  Common  Room,  will  be  a 
panel  on  “Dimensions  of  the 
World  Food  Crisis”.  Prof.  F.  K. 
Hare,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  will  be  the 
moderator. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  in  the 


Wilson  Hall  Common  Room,  Prof. 
Morris  Wayman  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering will  act  as  moderator  for 
a panel  discussion  of  “Techno- 
logical and  Nutritional  Consider- 
ations of  the  World  Food  Crisis”. 

Wednesday  evening  at  7.30  in 
the  Wetmore  Hall  Common  Room 
there  will  be  a “Beggar’s  Ban- 
quet”, a vegetarian  meal,  followed 
by  the  discussion  “What  are  the 
responsibilities  of  the  U of  T vis  a 
vis  the  world  food  crisis?”  Prof. 
Donald  Chant,  Provost  and  Vice- 
President,  will  act  as  discussion 
leader,  with  a panel  of  symposium 


organizers,  Profs.  George  Beaton, 
Kenneth  Hare,  Bob  Logan  and 
Morris  Wayman. 

The  final  discussion  on  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  13  in  the  Wilson  Hall 
Common  Room  will  •tie  on  “The 
Politics  of  Food”.  Prof.  F.K.  Hare 
will  act  as  moderator. 

On  Thurday  evening  at  eight 
o’clock  in  Convocation  Hall, 
Maurice  Strong,  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gram, will  deliver  the  second  1975 
Marfleet-Falconer  lecture,  “The 
New  International  Economic 
Order:  Canada’s  Responsibility”. 


Algonquin  Park  24  years  from  now 


Algonquin  Provincial  Park  — 
1999  is  the  topic  of  a-symposium 
to  be  held  on  Friday  afternoon, 
Nov.  7,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  The 
symposium  has  been  arranged  by 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry  and  Land- 
scape Architecture. 

The  program  will  begin  at  2 
p.m.  with  introductory  remarks 
by  Dean  V.J.  Nordin,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Algonquin  Fores- 


try Authority.  The  chairman, 
R.T.D.  Birchall,  president  of  the 
Canadian  National  Sportsmen’s 
Show,  will  introduce  the  panel. 
Speakers  will  be  H.K.  Eidsvik, 
chief  of  the  planning  division  of 
Parks  Canada,  Department  of  In- 
dian and  Northern  Affairs;  J.K. 
Reynolds,  deputy  minister  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources; W.D.  Addison,  teacher  at 
Westgate  High  School  in  Thunder 


Hart  House  to  host  women's  conference 

The  fourth  annual  national  con-  graphic  and  art  displays  con- 
ference of  Women  in  Colleges  and  cerning  all  aspects  of  women  in 
Universities  will  be  held  at  Hart  colleges  and  universities. 

House,  Nov.  7-9.  Interested  students,  staff  or  fac- 

The  conference  program  will  ulty  are  asked  to  get  in  touch  with 
include  addresses,  presentations,  Kay  Armatage,  Innis  College,  tele- 
workshops, films,  and  photo-  phone  928-7023. 


Bay;  A.B.R.  Lawrence,  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  Heritage  Founda- 
tion; G.B.  Priddle,  chairman  of 
the  Provincial  Parks  Council,  and 
P.  Murray,  manager  of  forestry 
operations  in  the  hardwood  man- 
agement division  of  Weldwood 
Canada  Ltd. 

At  3.45  p.m v responding  to  the 
panel  will  be  I.D.  Bird,  general 
manager  of  the  Algonquin  Fores- 
try Authority;  C.B.  Cragg,  presi- 
dent of  the  Algonquin  Wildlands 
League,  and  W.  K. Fullerton,  dep- 
uty regional  director,  resources 
and  recreation,  of  the  Algonquin 
Region  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources. 

There  will  be  a general  discus- 
sion at  4. 1 5 p.m. 

The  symposium  is  open  to  the 
public  and  all  those  interested  are 
invited  to  attend. 


Football  - Blues  vs.  Concordia 
University  (Montreal)  Eastern  div- 
ision semi-final.  Varsity  Stadium. 
Tickets  $4.50  and  $3.50,  students 
$1.50,  on  sale  Friday,  12 
noon  — 6 p.m.  and  Saturday  from 
)0  a.m.  until  kick-off  at  Gate  3 of 
stadium.  Game  starts  1 p.m. 
Please  note  earlier  starting  time. 

2 SUNDAY 

Music  - Anton  Kuerti.  Scarbor- 
ough College  Sunday  concert  ser- 
ies. Mr.  Kuerti  will  speak  about 
the  Liszt  sonata  prior  to  perform- 
ance. Meeting  Place.  3.30  p.m. 

Music  - The  Traditional  Music  of 
Ireland  with  Treasa  O’Driscoll. 
Brennan  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $1. 
Telephone  960-0824. 

3 MONDAY 

Lecture  - Strength  Deformation 
Characteristics  of  Athabaska  Oil 
Sands.  Dr.  R.M.  Hardy,  consulting 
engineer,  Edmonton.  107  Gal- 
braith Building.  4 p.m. 

Lecture  — Athabaska  Oil  Sand 
Tailings  and  Tailing  Dams.  Dr. 
R.M.  Hardy,  consulting  engineer, 
Edmonton.  244  Galbraith  Build- 
ing. 8 p.m. 

Lecture  — The  Quaid-E-Azam:  A 
Brief  Political  Survey.  Dr.  Wa- 
heeduz-Zaman,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, University  of  Islamabad- 
Lecture  will  be  followed  by  an 
informal  discussion  on  the  archi- 
val materials  concerning  the 
Quaid-E-Azam.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  11  a.m.  (South 
Asian  Studies  Committee,  ISP) 

Lecture  — Man’s  “Deification”  in 
East-Christian  Literature  and  Art. 
Prof.  George  Galavaris,  Depart- 
ment of  Art  History,  McGill  Uni- 
versity. S-309  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. 3 p.m. 

Seminar  — Cyclic  Amp:  Mediator 
of  Steroidogenesis?  Dr.  W.  Moyle, 
Laboratory  of  Human  Repro- 
duction and  Reproductive  Bio- 
logy, Harvard  Medical  School.  417 
Best  Institute.  12.30  p.m. 

Music  - Charles  Peaker,  organ; 
Norman  Hathaway,  violin;  Cath- 
leen  Hoeniger,  flute  and  Sarah 
Hanly,  violincello.  Fall  series  of 
organ  concerts.  Convocation  Hall. 
5.05  p.m. 

4 TUESDAY 

Lecture  - The  Gallery  of  the 
Homed  God.  Prof.  Demorest  Dav- 
enport, Department  of  Zoology, 


6  THURSDAY 

Seminar  — Prospects  for  Change 
in  South  Africa.  Gatsha  Buthelezi, 
Chief  Minister  of  Kwazulu.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College.  12  noon 
(African  Studies  Committee,  ISP) 

Seminar  — Marine  Transportation 
in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Great 
Lakes  Region:  A Bibliography  of 
Selected  References,  1950—74. 
Roderick  D.  Ramlalsingh,  student 
directly  supported  by  U of 
T - York  Joint  Program  in  Trans- 
portation. Front  conference 
room,  150  St.  George  St.  2 p.m. 

Colloquium  - Neutron  Scattering 
and  Liquid  Helium.  A.D.B. 
Woods,  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Ltd.  1 02  McLennan  Physical  Lab- 
oratories. 5.15  p.m. 

Panel  Discussion  - Collective  Bar- 
gaining. Prof.  John  Crispo,  Fac- 
ulty of  Management  Studies 
(speaking  against)  and  Prof.  Wil- 
liam H.  Nelson,  Department  of 
History  (speaking  for).  Audit- 
orium , Medical  Sceinces  Building. 
3 p.m.  (UTFA) 

Meeting  - Ethnicity  and  the  Ur- 
ban Community.  Prof.  Raymond 
Breton,  Department  of  Sociology. 
Newman  Centre  8 p.m. 

Poetry  Reading  - Thom  Gunn. 
St.  Michael’s  Poetry  Series  75-76. 
Upper  Brennan  Hall.  4 p.m. 


7  FRIDAY 

Lecture  - Citizen  Participation 
and  Urban  Renewal  in  Germany. 
Karl  Kluhspies,  Munich  town 
planner.  Room  221,  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning,  230  College 
St.  2 p.m. 

Talk  - The  Agrarian  Basis  of 
Pre-war  Militarism.  Prof.  R.  Smet- 
hurst,  Department  of  History, 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Croft 
Chapter  House.  3 p.m.  (East  Asian 
Studies  Committee,  ISP) 

Theatre  - Old  Times  by  Harold 
Pinter.  Presented  by  Theatre 
Mickities  in  Upper  Brennan  Hall, 
Nov.  7,  8 and  9 at  8.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $1.50  for  non-St. 
Michael’s  students.  Telephone 
923-8893. 


8  SATURDAY 

Lecture  — Solar  Energy,  Fact  and 
Fantasy.  Donald  A.  Urquhart, 
manager  of  special  projects.  Corn- 
ing Glass  Works,  Corning  N.Y. 
Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m., 

doors  open  7.30  p.m.  (Royal  Can- 
adian Institute) 


|!  EVENTS 


